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tens of pages of his history upon James's Life. He tran-
scribes and translates into his own inimitable story-telling the
charges made therein against Marlborough and others. Even
so friendly a biographer as Wolseley tamely accepts the Life
as if it were King James's personal handiwork. In reality
friend and foe alike are resting, not on King James's
Memoirs written at the time, but only upon the work of
Mr Dicconson. Dicconson and the forlorn group of Jacobites
and Jesuits among whom he lived had every motive known
to the human heart to hate and traduce the English revolu-
tionary leaders; and of all those leaders none more than
Marlborough, who at the time when Dicconson was writing
was at the height of his career. Yet everything that Diccon-
son chose to write has been accepted as if it were the contem-
porary testimony of King James and as if it were true. On
these unsure foundations some of the greatest and most
erudite scholars and writers of our language have erected that
vast structure of calumny and distortion which has hitherto
served as history.

Dicconson had in his possession some time after the year
1704 both the holograph Memoirs of James II which went no
further than 1660 and the documents forming the Nairne
Papers, and perhaps other documents of which we know
nothing. He certainly had the power to record or suppress
or alter as he thought fit the whole of the material; or to put
upon it whatever construction he chose, or to invent or add
anything he chose. James was dead; his two Secretaries of
State, Melfort and Middleton, were dead; Nairne was dead;
but the Jacobite clerk remained with a jumble of papers
and the priceless but irrelevant holograph of the Memoirs of
the King, now lost for ever.
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